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HAITI STILL UNKNOWN 


HE people of the United States, especially the Negroes, are 

still unacquainted with the Republic of Haiti. Negroes, as 

a rule, have not had the wealth and leisure to travel and study 
as have other Americans better circumstanced and therefore have had 
only a limited contact with the people of that island. The gap has 
been widened by difficulties involved in understanding people speak- 
ing a language and having traditions different from our traditions. 
Haiti is French and considers the culture of France ideal whereas the 
people of the United States originated in or have been molded into 
a different stock by the language and traditions of the English. In 
both Haiti and the United States, therefore, are customs or folkways 
which the one does not like in the other. 


Unfortunately, moreover, the public in the United States has 
learned of Haiti mainly through travelers and officials with the usual 
bias of whites who inject race hate into what they have written about 
Haiti. This bias resulted from the proslavery argument and anti- 
Negro policy developed to discourage such risings in the name of 
liberty as that of the Haitian Revolution. The spread of such a 
movement, they believed, would menace the institution of slavery in 
the United States. Every thing about Haiti or in Haiti was derided 
as barbarous and destructive of the best traditions of modern na- 
tions. The turmoil through which Haiti had to struggle, as every 
liberty-loving nation has had to do to establish democratic institu- 
tions, was branded as chaotic and the government of Haiti as a 
colossal failure. This proslavery attitude still dominates the public 
mind in the United States; and many Negroes, the victims of such 
misinformation, think likewise. 

In recent years a number of educated Negroes, able to think 
for themselves have been visiting and studying Haiti and through 
them we are beginning to see the other side of the question. We are 
therefore indebted especially to James Weldon Johnson, Rayford 
Logan, Harriet Gibbs Marshall, and Mercer Cook for their straight- 
forward and timely productions. It may be that these Negroes sym- 
pathized with the Haitians because they have suffered in common 
with them, but history must be studied sympathetically. Unless a 
writer is able to place himself in the position of those about whom 
he writes he is not prepared to record their history. And, even if it 
be contended that the Negro writers have been too sympathetic and 
in the extreme, we shall most assuredly be in the position to come 
nearer to the truth than before, for we can now balance their find- 
ings with those who went to the other extreme. 


In the study of Haiti we must do more than learn its history in 


the purely narrative sense. We must go further than that to under- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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A VISIT TO CHRISTOPHE’S CITADEL 


HEN we arrived in Port- 
au-Prince on September 
29, 1943, the first question 


my son asked was, ‘‘Where’s the 
Citadel ?’’ 

I explained that the famous 
monument was miles away to the 
North, not far from Cap-Haitien, 
Haiti’s second largest city. To 
console my disappointed offspring, 
| promised that we would visit the 
celebrated fortress before we left 
the island. Indeed, no trip to the 
land of Toussaint-Louverture 
would be complete without a 
glimpse of the imposing structure 
that has been ealled the ‘‘ Eighth 
Wonder of the World.”’ 

Several months later I kept the 
promise which my son would not 
have allowed me to forget, even 
had I wished to do so. We left 
Port-au-Prince on an airplane skil- 


By MERcER Cook 


fully piloted by a young Haitian 
aviator. Forty minutes later we 
landed in Cap-Haitien. If we had 
travelled by car—the Haitian rail- 
road does not go to the Cape—the 
trip would have taken eight or ten 
hours. From the plane we looked 
down on the green Haitian hills, 
more than numerous enough to jus- 
tify the Creole proverb, ‘‘Behind 
the mountains are other moun- 
tains.’’ 

After registering at the hos- 
pitable and comfortable, though 
unpretentious, Pension Martin,” we 
took a walk through the historic 
city. This had been the ‘‘Paris 


1For prospective tourists, I might add 
that the round-trip rate by air between 
Port-au-Prince and Cap-Haitien is twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

2For a room and three excellent meals, 
T paid three dollars per day. 


THE CITADEL 


of Saint-Domingue’’ back in the 
eighteenth century. Here wealthy 
slave owners had established the 
capital of a colony that Frenchmen 
then considered more valuable than 
Canada. Not far from the Cape, 
Columbus had landed in 1492, and 
had founded the first European 
settlement in the New World. His 
flagship, the Santa Maria, had run 
on the rocks in this bay on Christ- 
mas day of the same year. From 
here Admiral De Grasse had sailed 
with the French fleet to help the 
thirteen American Colonies win the 
Battle of Yorktown. On the main 
publie square, we saw the recently 
restored thrice-burned Cathedral, 
and the spot where the mulattoes 
Vincent Ogé and Jacques Cha- 
vannes were so brutally executed 
by the French planters in 1791. Not 
far away, ‘‘The First of the 





52 
Blacks,’’ Toussaint-Louverture, 
was born and lived most of his life. 
This was the town that Henri 
Christophe had destroyed by fire as 
Napoleon’s brother-in-law, General 
Leclere, approached with the 
French expeditionary army in 
1802. In short, to paraphrase what 
one of Henry James’s characters 
said in Paris, every street, every 
house, every brick seemed full of 
history. 

Judged by modern standards, the 
Cape is not a very prosperous look- 
ing city. The streets are narrow 
and, for the most part, unpaved, 
though the Government is now 
planning improvements. With the 
exception of the Cathedral and a 
few public buildings, most of the 
houses are shacks which reflect a 
poverty for which the Haitians are 
not entirely responsible. The shops 
are equally unimpressive, although 
one store, Altieri’s, is perhaps the 
most modern and best equipped in 
the country. But one does not 


visit Cap-Haitien in the hope of 
seeing a Great White Way. Be- 


hind one is the magnificent bay, 


and in the other direction stand 


the stately mountains and the 
Citadel. 

The world’s foremost authority 
on the Citadel is M. Louis Mercier, 
the distinguished Haitian patriot, 
historian, and edycator, who won 
innumerable American friends dur- 
ing the years he served as secretary 
of the Haitian Legation in Wash- 
ington. Monsieur Mercier is now 
director of the Lycée Philippe 
Guerrier, a remarkable secondary 
school in which eight of Haiti’s 
presidents, including the present 
incumbent, studied. Because of his 
intimate knowledge of the Citadel 
and his mastery of English and 
Spanish, M. Mercier is frequently 
called upon to accompany visitors, 
official and otherwise, to the fort- 
ress. His ability to direct his ex- 
cellent school, to continue his schol- 
arly research, and to serve as cu- 
rator of the Citadel, is little short 
of miraculous. 

My heart sank as I learned that 
M. Mercier had conducted a large 
group of visiting school children 
on an excursion to the Citadel the 


UPPER TERRACE OF THE CITADEL 
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very day of our arrival. This 
meant that he could not return to 
the Cape until evening, and that 
he would perhaps be too fatigued 
to make the same arduous journey 
the next morning. These fears were 
groundless, for my indefatigable 
friend, despite an attack of laryn- 
gitis, and all the energy expended 
that day, was waiting for us at 
six-thirty the following morning, 
enthusiastic, affable, and efficient 
as ever. I can never forget the 
kindness and unselfishness of Louis 
Mercier. Nor should I fail to thank 
Colonel St. Victor, military com- 
mander of the district, for his many 
courtesies. 

Early the following morning, the 
obliging colonel sent his car to 
take us on the first lap of our pil- 
grimage. M. Mercier, all smiles, 
greeted us with a prediction. ‘‘To- 
day you’re really going to see some- 
thing: the greatest monument to 
Negro genius!’’ He was right. As 
the car moved along the narrow 
road to Milot, a small village about 
fifteen miles from the Cape, M. 
Mercier pointed out interesting 
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landmarks, scenes of famous bat- 
tles, types of Haitian vegetation. 

In Milot, we stopped at the ruins 
of King Christophe’s palace, Sans 
Souci. Under Mercier’s magic, the 
structure came to life. He made 
us see the barracks, the mint, the 
printing shop, the library, the royal 
bedrooms, the council chamber, and 
the fatal room in which the strick- 
en monarch shot himself. Through 
Mercier’s eyes, we caught a glimpse 
of the architectural wizardry and 
aesthetic taste that had made Sans 
Souci a miniature Versailles, or as 
John W. Vanderecook called it, 
‘“‘The most regal structure ever 
raised in the New World.’ 

After a brief visit to the Milot 
Chapel, we rented horses—at least 
the other members of the party did; 
not being a horseman, I rented a 
mule, much to my son’s amusement 
—and set out for the Citadel. No 
car, not even a jeep, could nego- 
tiate the trail that winds up and 
around through those mountains. 
At times the path moved danger- 
ously close to precipices, but the 


3Caribbee Cruise, N. Y., 
Hitcheoek, 1938, 


Reynal and 


sure-footed horses and my mule 
knew the terrain. When the trail 
became too steep, the boys would 
spur the animals along. For al- 
most two hours we plodded on, and 
whenever the going was not too 
rough, I would marvel at the beau- 
ty of the Haitian landscape, and 
listen to M. Mercier greet eaci) 
peasant along the road, or re- 
minisece about prominent American 
visitors to the fortress: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Edwin Embree, and countless oth- 
ers. 

On seeing an old cannon near the 
path, I asked M. Mercier about it. 
He explained with a chuckle that 
Henri Christophe and his men had 
transported three hundred such 
cannon up to the Citadel between 
1807 and 1820, but that several 
years ago the English had been un- 
able to bring them back down, not- 
withstanding a century of mechan- 
ical and engineering progress. The 
British had bought some of the 
eannon, but had been obliged to 
abandon them en route. 

All of a sudden, there was an- 


SANS SOUCI 
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other bend in the trail. I looked 
up and there, on the highest of 
three towering peaks, three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the 
sea, stood the Citadel! 

At first it is difficult to believe 
one’s eyes, to accept the reality of 
a massive stone fortress on a moun- 
tain peak in the midst of the Haiti- 
an wilderness. Then, when one 
remembers that the Citadel was 
built by black men in thirteen short 
years, by black men most of whom 
had just thrown off the shackles of 
slavery, the spectacle becomes all 
the more incredible. 

In an admirable page of his in- 
teresting booklet, Contribution de 
l’Ile d’Haiti a l’Histoire de la Civi- 
lisation, Louis Mercier has painted 
the most graphic picture of the 
fortress, which he himself admits 
is indescribable: 

‘One can only stammer vague, 
incoherent phrases about this Cy- 
clopean monument, about its posi- 
tion on the summit of a mountain 
dominating the majestic and en- 
chanted panorama constituted by 
the verdant plains of Northern 
Haiti; about its exceptionally thick 





WHERE CHRISTOPHE COMMITTED 
SUICIDE 


walls, covered by reddish or green- 
ish moss, walls which surge forth 
like a magic vision above immea- 
surable precipices; about its multi- 
shaped arches which are architec- 
tural marvels and which defy the 
laws of equiblirium, ... More than 
50,000 guns were stacked up in it, 
sabers, machetes, heaps of firearms, 
small three-pronged darts that 
could be thrown from the parapets 
and bury themselves in enemy flesh, 
millions of bullets, thousands of 
tons of powder, saltpeter, were 
stored in enormous depots. Shel- 
ters in which more than 10,000 
women and children could take ref- 
uge in time of war were provided 
there. To feed these mouths, all 
kinds of provisions were stocked 
in vast cellars. Also stored there 
were medicines to care for the 
wounded and ill, as well as a treas- 
ury estimated at sixty million dol- 
lars. In short, the Citadel con- 
tained all the necessary parts of 
a complete administration; not 
even a printing press and a hos- 
pital were lacking °’ 

A thorough ‘inspection of this 
miracle would have required weeks ; 
unfortunately, we had but a few 
hours at our disposal, and M. Mer- 
cier could show us only the most 
noteworthy parts of the monument. 


We entered the lower courtyard 
and the ground floor of the for- 
midable structure. Immediately 
the temperature dropped at least 
ten or twenty degrees. We were 
glad that M. Mercier had cautioned 
us to bring along jackets or sweat- 
ers. We saw dungeons, storerooms, 
innumerable cannon balls, and ev- 
erywhere evidence of Christophe’s 
ingenious method of keeping all 
parts of the fortress constantly sup- 
plied with water. According to 
M. Mercier, no one has yet ex- 
plained exactly how the system 
worked, but continually he would 
point to various apertures as proof 
of the intricate method of canaliza- 


MERCER COOK, JR., AT CHRIS- 
TOPHE’S TOMB 


tion. This was but one of the 
Citadel’s unsolved secrets. Another 
was an apparently unsupported 
arched staircase before which an 
eminent foreign architect had re- 
cently stood in stupefied admira- 
tion. 

Down the long corridors we walk- 
ed, stopping to read the inscrip- 
tions on the French, Spanish, or 
English cannon that looked menac- 
ingly out from every opening. One 
that I remember particularly bore 
the emblem of Louis XIV. How 
did Christophe assemble all these 
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formidable weapons? How did he 
bring them up the steep mountain- 
side and into the Citadel? Various 
theories have been advanced, but 
one thing is certain: he must have 
had a better road than the trail 
we followed. 

On the upper terrace, we paused 
bareheaded before the small marble 
tomb which supposedly contains 
the body of the great black mon- 
arch. M. Mercier expressed doubt 
that any of Christophe’s remains 
were still there. 

We stopped for lunch in a room 
that was once used by Christophe’s 
officers. This room was also on 
this upper terrace, not too far from 
the tomb. On the same landing, 
we signed a visitors’ register, and 
thrilled as we saw signatures of 
some of the celebrities who had 
made this memorable excursion 
into Negro history. 

On the tier above, there were 
more cannon and breastworks for 
Christophe’s sentinels. Here we 
could appreciate the width of the 
walls, and the amazing magnitude 
of the structure. At one point, 
M. Mercier told us to stretch out 
on the parapet and to look down 
the facade of the Citadel. Not even 
a railing separated us from what 
appeared to be a bottomless chasm. 


(Continued on page 71) 


LOUIS MERCIER 
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THE ORIGIN OF INDEPENDENT 
NEGRO DENOMINATIONS 


eenth century groups of free 
Negroes in Philadelphia and 
New York began movements which 
culminated in their withdrawal 
from white churches and the found- 
ing of the first independent Negro 
denominations—the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Chureh. The fact that the.first in- 
dependent Negro denominations 
arose in the North is due to the 
relative independence of the north- 
ern Negroes. They could oppose 
both the segregation and the dis- 
crimination practiced against their 
ministers in the white churches by 
establishing separate churches and 
later separate denominations. 
Emancipation accelerated the 
separatist movement. The white 
South had no further need to su- 
pervise Negro worship and, in some 
cases, actually encouraged the 
freedmen to separate into 
independent church organ- 
izations. The Negroes, 
themselves, were anxious 
to enjoy ali the privileges 
of freedom. Energetic Ne- 
groes urged upon their fel- 
lows the doctrines of race 
consciousness, self-determi- 
nation and self-expression. 
As a result, independent 
Negro denominations of va- 
rious kinds arose during 
the Reconstruction. 
Negro church historians 
are prone to explain the 
separation as being of 
divine inception : 
We believe that it was 
the design of a gracious 
Providence, in thus uniting 
us, to mark out a way by 
which the despised African 
race might have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving from 


I: THE last decade of the eight- 


"Mr. Palmer is an assistant 
professor at Fisk University. 
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their own brethren, that religious 
instruction from which they had 
been kept by persons claiming to 
be their superiors, and thereby 
privileged to sit under their own 
vine and fig tree; and though op- 
posed by the prejudices of the 
times, prevented by the tongue of 
calumny, and buffeted by the great 
adversary of God and man, we have 
had the happiness of seeing the 
pleasure of the Lord prospering in 
our hands, to whom we appeal for 
our good conscience in Jesus 
Christ.* 


The historical facts of the separa- 
tion indicate a more mundane in- 
terpretation, not the least of which 
was the ambition of Negro minis- 
ters to achieve power and prestige. 

A small proportion of Negro 

1D. M. Baxter, Doctrine and Discipline 


of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church (Philadelphia, 1924), 12. 


churchgoers did not join the sep- 
aratist movement. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North, and the 
larger Presbyterian bodies, for ex- 
ample, retained Negro member- 
ships, as did the Protestant Episco- 
pal and Roman Catholic churches. 
The protagonists of separation 
wrote scathing criticisms of those 
Negroes who remained in white de- 
nominations. Bishop J. W. Hood, 
historian for the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion church, had 
this to say: , 


‘*But we would remark that the 
black ministers must not be judged 
by those who remain in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The black 
man can never be seen at his best 
when he sits in the shadow of the 
white man. As the spreading oak 
dwarfs the grass beneath its shade, 
so does the superior number of 
whites in the white church, with 
their ideas of their superiority, 

dwarf the black man who 
remains in that commun- 
ion. To see the black man 
at his best he must be seen 
in his own institution, and 
managing his own affairs. 
White institutions as ob- 
ject lessons are an advan- 
tage to him, and when the 
occasion arises he takes pat- 
tern of the best he can see. 

... In his own institution 
he makes his own senti- 
ment, thinks for himself, 
and takes his own respon- 
sibility, keeping pace with 
the best thought of the age 
in which he lives. We are 
willing to be judged by the 
standard we set up for our- 
selves, but not that action 
which grows out of a stand- 
ard made for us, or the 
result of second hand opin- 
ior.’”? 


2J. W. Hood, One Hundred 
Years of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church (New 
York, 1895), 161. 
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It is significant that in organiz- 
ing their own churches the Negroes 
had no quarrels with Christian be- 
liefs and dogma. Guy Johnson has 
pointed out that ‘‘. . . the parallel 
between Negro and white religious 
institutions is almost perfect. A\l- 
most every denomination known to 
white people is also found among 
Negroes, and with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, the Negro creeds, rituals, 
ceremonies, church architecture, 
ete., are patterned after the 
white.’’5 

The paragraph above makes it 
obvious that the Negro church did 
not come-into existence to institu- 
tionalize a peculiarly Negro re- 
ligion—a religion which the Negro 
had developed in Africa and to 
which he had clung while a slave 
in America. It came into being 
rather as an accommodation to the 
caste order in American race rela- 
tions which distinguishes even be- 
tween Negro Christians and white 
Christians. The origin of indepen- 
dent Negro denominations inaugu- 
rated a trend which has character- 
ized the Negro’s accom- 
modation to his status 
in America. The Afri- 
ean heritage of the 
American Negro has 
been replaced by white 
eulture. But race prej- 
udice and caste do not 
permit the Negro fully 
to participate in the 
culture. He is in the 
white man’s world but 
not of it, and this pe- 
euliar suspension has 
eaused him to build a 
Negro world patterned 
after the larger white 
world.4 The Negro 
church was the first 
step in this direction. 

This paper proposes to 
discuss the origins of 
the more important in- 


3Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘Some 
Factors in the Development ” 
of Negro Social Institu 
tions in the United States,’’ 
American Journal of So- 
ciology (November, 1934), 
332. 


dependent Negro denominations 
which have thus developed. 


Tue AFRICAN METHODIST 
EpiscopaL CuurcH® 


The African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, familiarly ealled the 
AME church, is the oldest Negro 
denomination in America. Its 
founding was largely due to the 
efforts of Richard Allen, who was 
born a slave in Philadelphia in 
1760. Allen spent the early years 
of his life in Delaware, where he 
was converted to Methodism and 
became an exhorter. After pur- 
chasing his freedom, Allen accom- 
panied several white Methodist 
ministers on their circuits in Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. He refused to go 
South with Bishop Asbury because 
the Bishop could not assume the 


4Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘Negro Racial 
Movements and Leadership,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology (July, 1937). 

5Richard Allen, The Life Experience 
and Gospel Labours of the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard Allen (Philadelphia, 1887), 1-69. 


JAMES VARICK 
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responsibility for his livelihood or 
for his safety. 

Allen came to Philadelphia in 
1786 and quickly became the leader 
of the religious activities among 
the colored population. He ‘‘saw 
a large field open in seeking and 
instructing my African brethren 
who had been a long forgotten peo- 
ple,’’ preached four or five times a 
day, and before the year ended 
‘*raised a society of 42 members.’’® 
His Negro followers and the white 
Methodist church disapproved of 
his plan to erect a place of worship 
for Negroes. 

It was not until the occurrence 
of a dramatic incident, the out- 
growth of the segregation of races 
in the Methodist church, that the 
Negroes saw merit in Allen’s plan 
for a separate church building. 
Allen’s account of the incident 
follows : 


‘‘A number of us 
tended St. George’s 
Fourth Street; and when the 
eolored people began to get nu- 
merous in attending the church, 

they moved us from 
the wall, and on Sab- 
bath morning we went 
to church and the 
sexton stood at the 
door and told us to go 
to the gallery. He told 
us to go and we would 
see where to sit. We 
expected to take the 
seats over the ones we 
formerly occupied be- 
low, not knowing any 
better. We took those 
seats. Meeting had be- 
gun, and they were 
nearly done singing, 
and just as we got to 
the seats, the elder 
said, 
We had not been long 
on our knees, before I 
heard _ considerable 
scuffing and low talk- 
ing. I raised my head 
up and saw one of the 
trustees H. M : 
having hold of the Rev. 
Absalom Jones, pull- 
ing him off his knees, 


usually at- 
Chureh on 


®Ibid., 13 
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and saying, ‘‘You must get up 
—you must not kneel here’’ 
... Mr. Jones said, ‘‘Wait un- 
til the prayer is over and I 
will get up and trouble you no 
more.’’ With that he beckoned to 
one of the other trustees Mr. L—— 
S , to come to his assistance. 
He came and went to William 
White to pull him up. By this time 
prayer was over, and we all went 
out of the church in a body, and 
they were no more plagued with us 
in the churech.’’* 


Following this the Negroes 
formed the Free African Society, 
held separate meetings in a rented 
hall, and began a drive to build a 
church of their own aided by two 
sympathetic white men. The Meth- 
odist elder refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Society, 
whereupon the latter was faced 
with making a decision as to its de- 
nominational connection. Absalom 
Jones and a majority of members 
voted to turn to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Thus was born 
the St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
of Philadelphia, first. 

Negro Episcopal 
Church in America. 

Richard Allen dis- 
sented from this deci- 
sion because he ‘‘ was 
confident that there 
was no religious sect 
or denomination that 
would suit the capac- 
ity of the colored peo- 
ple as well as the 
Methodists; for the 
plain and simple gos- 
pel suits best for any 
peuple; for the un- 
learned can under 
stand and the learned 
are sure to under- 
stand.’’”® As a conse- 
quence, he and a 
small group bought 
an old blacksmith 
shop and converted it 
into a Methodist 
church. In June 1794 
Bishop Asbury dedi- 
cated this church as 
the Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. 

TIbid., 14-15. 
‘Ibid, 18. 


The Bethel church did not sever 
immediately all relations with the 
Methodist conference. For several 
years the conference supplied the 
church with a white pastor and the 
incorporation of the church speci- 
fied that the property was held by 
the Conference. The latter was 
done without the knowledge of the 
colored people and ten years later, 
upon discovering it, they withdrew 
the property from the conference. 
Disputes over the salary of the 
white minister finally led to a sev- 
erance of all ties with the Meth- 
odist conference. 

Meanwhile Negroes in other 
Northern and border towns and 
cities had followed the example set 
by the Bethel church of Philadel- 
phia. African Methodist churches 
had arisen in Baltimore; Wilming- 
ton; Attleboro, Pennsylvania; and 
Salem, New Jersey.® In April, 
1816, these churches called a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia and ‘‘after 


%Carter G. Woodson, History of the 
Negro Church (Washington, 1921), 75. 
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taking into consideration their 
grievances, and in order to secure 
the privileges, promote union and 
harmony among themselves’’ re- 
solved : ‘‘That the people of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, etc., ete., should 
become one body under the name 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church.’ The new organization 
adopted a book of discipline identi- 
cal to that of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. In order to encourage 
growth the body voted to receive 
ministers from other evangelical 
denominations in the same stand- 
ing which they held in their former 
connections. Richard Allen became 
the first Bishop of the church. He 
was ordained by Absalom Jones, 
who was then the pastor of the St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church. 


THe ArricaN MetuHopist EPpIsco- 
PAL ZION CHuRCcH!! 


The year 1796 found the Negro 
Methodists of New York City peti- 
tioning the Bishop to be allowed to 
hold meetings of their own ‘‘ where 

they might have an 
opportunity to exer- 
cise their spiritual 
gifts among them- 
selves, and, thereby, 
be more useful one to 
the other.’”!? Their 
request was granted 
and the Negroes sub- 
sequently held meet- 
ings in a cabinet mak- 
er’s shop on Sunday 
afternoons and on 
Wednesday evenings. 

At the same time 
they retained their 
membership in the 
John Street Methodist 
Church. As their 
numbers increased 


they taxed the capac- 
ity of the sectiun of 


the church set apart 
for Negroes. In con- 
sequence Negroes de- 


10Richard Allen, op. 
cit., 24. 

11Christopher Rush, 
Short Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America (New 
York, 1843), 1-106. 


12] bid., 9. 
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termined to build their own church 
building and in ‘‘September or Oc- 
tober, 1800, they erected a framed 
building . . . which was dedicated 
for the House of God and named 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church.’’* 

This Negro church entered into 
a careful legal agreement with the 
Methodist General Conference. This 
agreement defined the power of the 
General Conference in regard to the 
church. It stipulated that none but 
Africans or their descendants should 
be trustees of the church and that 
only Africans and their descendants 
would be admitted to membership 
in the church. The trustees were to 
have complete control over the 
‘temporal revenue”’ of the church 
and the church property. The right 
to nominate an officiating minister, 
to administer baptism and commun- 
ion, and to license Negroes to exhort 
and preach was reserved to the eld- 
er of the Conference. It was further 
agreed that the white minister was 
to preach once on Sun- 
day, and once during FF 
the week ‘‘and nomore_ | 
when there is a suffi- 
cient number of Afri- 
ean Preachers.’’™* 

The Zion Church 
separated from the 
Conference completely 
as a result of a schism 
among the whites. On 
July 21, 1820, the offi- 
cial members of the 
church met and agreed : 

‘“Whereas a_ very 
erievous schism has 
taken place in the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this city in 
consequence of a reso- 
lution of the last Gen- 
eral Conference... and 


whereas .. . fee+ing 
thee... our church 


property will be in- 
volved in the same dif- 
ficulties should the con- 
templated Act of In- 
corporation be ob- 
tained, having no de- 
sire to transfer our 
church property to the. 

13] bid., 14. 

14Tbid., 18-20. 


: 
' 


Methodist Preachers in Confer- 
ence; therefore we have Resolved: 
That in consequence of the dissatis- 
faction and doubt existing in our 
minds, relative to the intended 
Special Acts of Incorporation, and 
to the conduct of the Preachers in 
Conference requiring such an act, 
we decline receiving any further 
services from them as respects our 
church government.’’?® 

After withdrawing from the 
Conference the Zionists were in a 
state of indecision. Proposals to 
return to the white church were de- 
feated, as were suggestions to join 
the AME church. The group ulti- 
mately decided to establish an in- 
dependent church. Because they 
had no ordained elders, the group 
sought ordination of its ministers 
through some branch of the Chris- 
tian church. Each attempt was un- 
successful and they were finally 
forced to elect their own elders. 
Later these elders were ordained 


15Tbid., 39-40. 
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by a group of Methodist elders 
who had withdrawn from the con- 
ference in 1820. 

The Founder’s address, signed 
by the first elders, gives an account 
of the issues involved in the estab- 
lishment of the new denomination. 
It is interesting that the status of 
the preachers should have been so 
important. 


‘*Beloved Brethren: We think it 
proper to state briefly, that, after 
due consideration, the official mem- 
bers of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion and Asbury 
Churches, in the City of New York, 
have been led to conclude that such 
was the relation in which we stood 
to the white bishops and Confer- 
ence relative to the ecclesiastical 
government of the African Meth- 
odist Church or Society in Amer- 
ica, that so long as we remained in 
that situation our preachers would 
never be able to enjoy those privi- 
leges which the Discipline of the 
white Church holds out to all its 

members that are called 

77] of God to preach, in 
consequence of the lim- 
ited access our breth- 
ren had to those priv- 
ileges, and particularly 
in consequence of the 
difference of color. We 
have been led also to 
conclude that the use- 
fulness of our preach- 
ers has been very much 
hindered, and ou 
brethren in general 
have been deprived of 
those blessings which 
Almighty God may 
have designed to grant 
them through the 
-eans of those preach- 
ers whom he has from 
time to time raised up 
among them, because 
there have been no 
means adopted by the 
said bishops and Con- 
ference for our preach- 
ers to travel through 
the connection and pro- 
mulgate the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and they have had no 
access to the only 
source from whence 
they might have ob- 
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tained a support, at least, while 
they traveled. Under these cireum- 
stances they believe that the forma- 
tion of an itinerant plan and the 
establishment of a Conference for 
the African Methodist preachers of 
the United States would be essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the spirit- 
ual concerns of our colored breth- 
ren in general, and would be the 
means of advancing our preachers 
(who are now in regular standing 
in connection with the white preach- 
ers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church), whenever it should be 
found necessary, for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among our brethren, to bring 
forward for ordination those who 
are called of God to preach 
the Gospel of our Lord, which 
may be done from time to time, 
according to the best of our 
judgment of the necessity there- 
of, and not according to the 
method which it is natural to 
suppose our white brethren would 
pursue, to determine upon the 
necessity of such ordination. We are 
under strong impression 
of mind that such mea- 
sures would induce 
many of our brethren to 
attend divine worship 
who are yet careless 
about their eternal wel- 
fare and thereby prove 
effectual in the hands of 
God in the awakening 
and conversion of their 
souls to the knowledge 
of the truth. 

And whereas, Al- 


r 


. mighty God, in his all- 


wise and gracious provi- 
dence, has recently of- 
fered a favorable oppor- 
tunity whereby these so- 
cieties may be regularly 
organized as an evan- 
gelical African connec- 
tion. we have therefore 
revolved to embrace the 
said opportunity, and 
have agreed that the 
title in the connection 
shal he the AFRICAN 
MFETTODIST EPIS- 
COPAT, CHURCH IN 
AMERTCA, and we 
have selected a form of 
Discipline. from that of 
our mother Church 
(with a little alteration ) , jj) i | 


which selection we recommend to 
you for the Doctrines and Disci- 
pline of our Church, hoping that 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, the all-wise and gracious 
God, will be pleased to approve of 
the above measures and grant that 
we may obtain and preserve those 
privileges which we have been here- 
tofore deprived of; that thereby we 
may unite our mutual efforts for the 
prosperity of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom among us and for the encour- 
agement of our colored brethren 
in the ministry. 

Earnestly soliciting your pray- 
ers and united endeavors for the 
same, we remain your affectionate 
brethren and servants in the king- 
dom of our ever-adorable Lord, 

ABRAHAM THOMPSON, 
JAMES VARICK, 
WituiAM MILier.’’!® 


THE Necro Baptists!* 


Negro Baptists were organizing 


16Hood, op. cit., 8-9. 

17United States Census Bureau, Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1906, Part II (Washing- 
ton, 1909), 91-93. 


BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY 
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churches in the North and by 1810 
three Northern Negro Baptist 
Churches were flourishing. They 
were the Jay Street Baptist Church 
of Boston founded in 1805, the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church of New 
York founded in 1808, and the 
First African Baptist Church 
established at 
1809. 

The democratic Baptist polity 
and the disposition of white asso- 
ciations to admit Negro churches as 
members retarded early ecclesias- 
tical organization among colored 
Baptists. Only three colored asso- 
ciations were formed before 1865, 
the Providence Association in Ohio 
in 1836, the Wood River Associa- 
tion in Illinois in 1838 and an asso- 
ciation in Louisiana jn the same 
year. 

After the Civil War Baptist or- 
ganization was facilitated by the 
inereased cooperation of local 
churches in evangelical and educa- 
tional work. North Carolina Bap- 
tists organized the first state con- 

~ , vention in 1866, Alaba- 

ma, Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia followed suit the 
next year, and Ken- 
tucky made its state 
convention permanent in 
1869. 


Conventions, held for 
the consideration of mis- 
sionary work, were also 
being formed. These 
conventions extended be- 
yond state lines and 
were eventually to merge 
into a national organiza- 
tion. The Consolidated 
American Missionary 
Convention originated 
in 1866, the General As- 
sociation of Western 
States and Territories 
arose seven years later 
and. the New England 
Missionary Convention 
came in 1875. 


In 1880 the first two 
conventions merged to 
form the National Bap- 
tist Convention. The 
New England Conven- 
tion joined the merger 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


NE hundred years ago sig- 
() nificant events took. place in 
America — events which 
deeply concerned the intelligent 
Negroes who had been sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate the mean- 
ing of these developments. While 
some of these events indicated a 
backward step toward darkness 
others showed progress toward the 
ideal of democracy and freedom. 
The most important event of 
1845 was the annexation of Texas 
as a slave state. The admission of 
Texas as a state of the Union had 
been long opposed by certain 
Northerners because it would mean 
a war with Mexico over the dis- 
puted territory between the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces River, and 
it would mean the further exten- 
sion of slave territory. Influenced 


by James Russell Lowell in his 
Bigelow Papers, the North tended 
to separate politically from the pro- 
slavery section and the gap wid- 


ened until the Democratic Party 
became a sectional party arrayed 
against the rising Republican Party 
which was also sectional. The 
Whigs likewise divided and sought 
new alignments. 

While the future for freedom 
did not look bright at this time the 
precipitation of the conflict with 
the economically superior free soil 
section assured final victory in the 
long run. At that time few men 
had sufficient vision to see the light. 
1845, therefore, was looked upon as 
a dark year for the Negro in the 
United States. Yet, Texas was the 
last slave state admitted to the 
Union. Slavery had reached its 
peak and from that point declined. 
It was urged in pro-slavery quar- 
ters that other slave states might 
be carved out of the territory ob- 
tained from Mexico, but the only 
chance slavery had was in Kansas; 


and there, thanks to daring men . 


like John Brown, freedom finally 
won. 

Significant, too, was what the 
Negro by 1845 had shown that he 
could do to’advance his own cause. 


Many of the white friends of free- 
dom had been moved in this direc- 
tion by Negro advocates themselves. 
By 1845 Frederick Douglass had 
escaped from slavery, had estab- 
lished himself as a wage-earner ca- 
pable of supporting a family at 


hard labor while undergoing suffi-, 


cient self-education to make him 
the prince of orators on the anti- 
slavery platform. Urged to reach 
a wider audience by the publication 
of his story from slavery to free- 
dom, he brought out in 1845 his 
first autobiography under the title 
of the Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass. This was not 
his real name. His mother had 
named him Frederick Augustus 
Washington Bailey, and he had 
shortened the name to merely Fred- 
erick Bailey. On escaping from 
slavery, he had deemed it wise to 
change his name and introduced 
himself as Frederick Johnson. 
Stopping in New Bedford with a 
friend, who had just finished read- 
ing of the character Douglas in 
Seott’s Lady of the Lake, the fugi- 
tive was persuaded to accept the 
name of Douglass, spelt with an 
additional letter. 

The change of name, however, 
was not sufficient to disguise the 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN 1845 


identity of the distinguished fugi- 
tive. The publication of the Nar- 
rative in 1845 with the picture 
herein produced brought Douglass 
so much into the limelight and was 
so widely read that. Douglass’s 
identity became known. He was 
fortunate in making a trip to Eng- 
land not long thereafter, and 
friends of freedom raised a sum 
sufficient to pay for his liberation 
in order that he might be free to 
move the public with his forceful 
appeal to break the chains of the 
bondmen. Clearing thus the way 
for this untiring apostle of freedom 
marked an epoch in the struggle to 
destroy slavery. It is significant 
that from 1845 onward the slavery 
advocates, although they made 
much noise and threatened the 
country with disunion, continued 
to lose ground. 

In 1845 came another publication 
from the free people of color of 
New Orleans. Who were these peo- 
ple? They were the free Negroes 
of Louisiana who until the pur- 
chase of that territory by ‘the 
United States in 1803 had enjoyed 
along with the French all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens. 
The French called them les gens de 
couleur. In the Louisiana purchase 
treaty it was specified that when 
brought under the control of the 
United States the civic rights of 
these free people of color should 
not ‘be denied. Under our rule, 
however, there were soon discov- 
ered various methods to get around 
this provision, and the free people 
of color were gradually degraded 
below the level of the whites, 
though enjoying a higher status 
than the slaves. Whites no long- 
er legally intermarried with the 
free people of color, but maintained 
illicit relations with them which 
tended toward their further deg- 
radation. 

This debasing of the free people 
of color to the lower level was not 
immediately accomplished. Be- 
tween these unfortunate mulattoes, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Thinking about and 
Planning for the 
Children 


In the neighborhood of the Shiloh 
Baptist Church in Washington are 
some very bad boys and girls who 
seem to have gone downward below 
the point of bringing them back to 
sane and proper conduct, but this 
Church has done some good and 
has considerably improved the 
neighborhood by so planning its 
work as to take in the children 
from infaney to manhood. There 
is always something going on there 
in making a bid for children. 
The thought of the pastor and the 
leaders is that the Church must 
keep people busy doing something 
for their own good and for the 
good of others. 

This congregation has not made 
to the writer any detailed report 
on its activities, but one easily ob- 
serves the coming and going of 
clubs concentrating their activities 
at this meeting house. These clubs 
are planned to interest children in 
a wholesome way in things which 
appeal to children. No effort is 
made to force upon them difficult 
doctrines. At times the Church 
has exhibited moving pictures 
which grip the attention of chil- 
dren just as thoroughly as the ques- 
tionable pictures given in theatres, 
and the children are not thereby 
degraded with the thought of 
imitating the criminal characters 
glorified in the moving-picture 
houses. In such a wholesome at- 
mosphere desirable children may 
grow up and take the places of 
useful men and women of tomor- 
row. 

Another interesting feature is 
the care taken of the tots during 
the day when their parents may be 
absent from home earning a living. 
Noble Christian women in charge 
of these little ones entertain and 
feed them with wholesome food and 
thus save their bodies and minds 
for the more strenuous efforts to- 


ward development in later years. 
This is the new way of saving peo- 
ple rather than trying to reform 
them after they have plunged to 
the depths of mischief and cannot 
be easily made to do what is right. 
It looks very hopeful to see these 
activities centering at a _ large 
ehurch in the community. 





Questions on the 
November Issue 


Did slavery debase all slaves? 
What chance had the slaves to 
improve their: condition and to 
train their children? 

Judging from what you have 
heard and read about slavery 
what proportion of slaves do you 
think received treatment as hu- 
man beings? 

Some very smart writers have writ- 
ten books to prove that the music 
sung by Negroes was the music of 
their masters. Is this true? 

Do you think that slaveholders 
would compose and sing such 
songs as “Everybody talking about 
Heaven aint going there,” “No- 
body knows the trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus,” and 
“Swing low, sweet chariot, coming 
for to carry me home”? 

Make a list of the various meth- 
ods employed by Africans to earn 
a living. What has education in 
Africa to do with making a liv- 
ing? 

How did the Africans rank with 
other metal workers in the an- 
cient world? How do you ac- 
count for their position in this 
respect? 

What would you say of the rank 
of Africans in such fine arts as 
carving, painting and sculpture? 
Is the savage savage? Can savages 
do well the things which civilized 
people only are supposed to be 
able to do? 

At present Africans are petition- 
ing the United Nations Confer- 
ence for the recognition of citi- 
zens guaranteed civic rights ac- 
corded to others in the European 
Empires. Are the petitioners 
right or wrong? Are they pre- 
pared for liberty and freedom in 
the modern sense? 

What have such qnestions as race 
hate, religious prejudice and caste 
to do with the maintenance of 
universal peace? 

Do you think that this country or 
any one of those supposedly co- 
operating with it is on the road to 
peace? 


12. If you had charge of interna- 
tional matters today what would 
you advance as the most impor- 
tant measure for consideration? 
Give facts to support your posi- 
tion. 

What do certain members of the 
Congress of the United States 
mean by un-American activities? 
Is lynching an un-American or 
American activity? The Congress 
does not investigate it. 

Who was James McCune Smith? 
Was he an exceptional Negro or 
just what any other ambitious 
Negro might become, if given an 
opportunity ? 


Book of the Month 


Call Me Charley, by Jesse Jackson, 
with pictures by Doris Spiegel, is a re- 
cent production brought ott by Harper 
and Brothers, New York City, and well 
worth its price of $2.00 a copy. It is 
a short novel which may be read with 
profit by children. The author, there- 
fore, has not only written an interesting 
story but has simplified it to the ex- 
tent of reaching a large audience. For 
this achievement he deserves the praise 
of the public which has been so long 
waiting for the simple story of the 
struggle of the Negro youth, told in 
a sympathetic and genuine way just 
- these things happen in everyday 
ife. 

Call Me Charley is the story of a 
Negro boy in a community composed 
of members of another race. He goes 
through the early years without many 
difficulties as do children before they 
become conscious of race through the 
teachings of their parents. When he 
goes to school determined to make the 
most of himself he finds very soon 
that, in addition to being a boy, he is 
a colored boy. The rebuffs which he 
experiences both encourage and dis- 
courage him. At times he tries to ex- 
cell his schoolmates to be assured of 
at least equal standing with them, but 
he becomes despondent when he finds 
that this extra effort for unusual 
achievement does not count; and in 
order to have the will to continue to 
work against odds he must be encour- 
aged by parents and friends to take 
such things as a matter of course and 
to press onward to his goal. With his 
good mother ever at his side and some 
faithful white friends to speak for him 
when and where he could not speak 
for himself the boy finally triumphs 
in a play when it was thought that he 
Would fail; and his mother has the 
great satisfaction of saying: “You did 
all right, my son”’. . .“‘As long as you 
work hard and try to do right, you will 
always find some people like Doc Cun. 
ningham or Tom and his folks march- 
ing along with you in the right path. 
And fellows like George may come 
along too, sooner or later.” 
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The Origin of Inde- 
pendent Negro 


Denominations 
(Continued from page 59) 
a few years later. The object of 
the National Baptist Convention 
was to ‘‘consider the moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious growth of 
the denomination, to deliberate 
upon the great questions which 
characterize the Baptist churches, 
and further to devise and consider 
the best methods possible for bring- 
ing us more closely together, both 
as churches and as a race.’’!* Two 
other conventions, formed after the 
National Baptist Convention, 
joined it in 1895: 

‘Whereas it is the sense of the 
colored Baptists of the United 
States of America, convened in At- 
lanta, Georgia, September 28, 1895, 
in the several organizations known 
as the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Convention of the United States, 
hitherto engaged in mission work 
on the west Coast of Africa; the 
National Baptist Convention which 
has been engaged in mission work 
in the United States; and the Na- 
tional Baptist Education Conven- 
tion, which has sought to look after 
the educational interest, that the 
interests of the Kingdom of God 
require that the several bodies 
above named should and do now 
unite in one body. The object of 
this convention shall be to do mis- 
sion work in the United States, Af- 
rica and elsewhere abroad, and to 
foster the cause of education.’’!® 


Tue CoLorep MeEtHopist EPIsco- 
PAL CHURCH AND OTHERS 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is the parent body of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. The founding of the Ne- 
gro organization had the mutual 
consent of the whites and the Ne- 
groes. In 1866 the M. E. church 
conference provided for the organ- 
ization of separate Negro congre- 
gations, and for separate Negro 
conferences. It further provided 
for a general conference with Ne- 
gro deacons, elders and bishops if 
and when the Negroes desired it. 
The conference also agreed that the 


18] bid., 92. 
19] bid., 92. 


property in use by the Negroes 
should go to the new organization 
if it was founded. The 1870 Con- 
ference approved the organization 
of a Negro Methodist denomina- 
tion. In that year several bishops 
of the M. E. Church, South, met 
with Negro churchmen to form the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America and to elect its 
first bishops.?° 

The origin of the CME church 
typified the founding of other Ne- 
gro denominations during the Re- 
construction. The Negro Primi- 
tive Baptists split from the white 
body in 1866. The African Union 
First Colored Methodist Protestant 
Church organized in the same year 
and three years later witnessed the 
origin of the Colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church.?! 





One Hundred Years 
Ago 
(Continued from page 60) 

quadroons and octoroons on one 
hand and prominent whites on the 
other were ties of blood which could 
not be easily broken. Many of those 
with little Negro blood were influ- 
ential enough to go into the courts 
and have themselves legally de- 
clared to be whites and passed into 
that sphere. Among some of the 
most wealthy persons of the state 
were free persons of color who had 
inherited both wealth and position. 
When the pressure upon them so- 
cially became intolerable some of 
them moved to France to educate 
their children and others for per- 
manent residence, leaving their af- 
fairs in Louisiana in the hands of 
managers. Cyprien Ricard, Marie 
Metoyer, Charles Roque, and Matin 
Donato are cases in evidence. These 
were not only rich planters but 
owners of hundreds of slaves. 

In the possession of wealth from 
time immemorial, these free people 
of color had sufficient leisure to 
give attention to things cultural. 
In their thoughts and aspirations, 
however, they were French rather 
than American. They spoke the 
French language, read its litera- 


20Woodson, op. cit., 194-5. 
217 bid., 192. 
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ture and developed a keen appre- 
ciation of French culture. The most 
highly favored of this class had 
free contact with the French on the 
higher levels in Louisiana. It is 
remarkable that as late as 1845 this 
French culture was so dominant 
among these free people of color 
that seventeen of their poets pub- 
lished in French that year an an- 
thology under the title of Les 
Cenelles. These poems are of the 
light romantic type, mainly senti- 
mental, and seemed to be influ- 
enced much by the writings of 
Beranger; but they conform as a 
rule to the standard of French po- 
etry and, with the exception of the 
works of four or five American 
poets, compare favorably with the 
best produced in the United States 
at that time. This anthology, there- 
fore, is irrefutable argument for a 
reevaluation of the culture of the 
free people of color of New Orleans. 
The publication shows what people 
of Negro blood were doing in spite 
of social and economic handicaps. 

This year, that is, in 1945, the 
Associated Publishers, Ine., is 
bringing out under the editorship 
of Dr. Edward M. Coleman, of 
Morgan College, a centenary edi- 
tion of this volume under the title 
of Creole Voices. It is earnestly 
desired that the appreciation of the 
public of the reappearance of this 
work after the passing of a century 
will assure a wide circulation of 
this volume. 

Some persons of little foresight 
may question the propriety of pub- 
lishing in French a book for cireu- 
lation in America. On this point 
the author says: ‘‘Even had the 
book been printed in English it 
would still have had only a limited 
circulation among Negroes since 
most of them, in 1845, were slaves 
and could neither read nor write. 
Thirdly, the obvious presence of 
Negro blood in the authors and in 
the group which they represented 
must have gone far, in those years 
of tension on the eve of the Civil 
War, in directing against it the 
prejudice but determined disap- 
proval, or at best the apprehensive 


(Continued on page 70) 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


HE Association for the Study 
Te Negro Life and History 

was warmly welcomed to the 
City of Columbus and to the State 
of Ohio in holding its recent an- 
nual meeting. At the opening ses- 
sion at the Columbus Art Gallery 
on Friday evening, the 26th, when 
greetings were in order, some of 
most distinguished citizens of the 
State participated in felicitating 
the organization on reaching its 
thirtieth year and in bidding it 
Godspeed for a prosperous future. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
Ohio State University and the Ohio 
Historical and Archaeological So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Joseph S.. Himes, chairman 
of the Columbus Branch of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, presided and 
appropriately presented each speak- 
er of the occasion. The Honorable 


James A. Rhodes, the mayor of 


Columbus, spoke briefly and was 
followed by Mr. J. Arnett Mitchell 
who dwelt at some length on the 
meaning of the organization and 
its significance at this time of the 
intercultural effort so essential to 
a better understanding of peoples 
in all parts of the world. Mr. 
George E. Roudebush, superintend- 
ent of the Columbus Public 
Schools, spoke briefly of the con- 
nection of the study of the Negro 
with the educational system. 
Finally appeared the Honorable 
Frank J. Lausche, governor of the 
State of Ohio, who, although speak- 
ing informally, briefly discussed 
the status of the Negro in this 
country and the right of the mem- 
bers of this race to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens. 
His broad humanitarian stand 


and advocacy of social justice | 


pleased the audience and it warmly 
applauded him. Dr. Henry Shet- 
rone, director of the State Museum, 
next brought greetings from the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society” His remarks are herein 


published. He was followed by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, director of the 
Association, whose remarks also ap- 
pear herein. 

Finally came the main address 
of the evening, ‘‘The Negro in 
Ohio,’’ by Dr. James H. Roda- 
baugh, research associate, of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society. His address was illumi- 
nated by interesting figures and 
charts showing the development of 
the Negro population in Ohio from 
1800 up to the present time. This 
address will appear as an article 
in the January issue of The Jour- 
nal of Negro History. It should 
be added that Dr. Rodabaugh’s re- 
searches supplied most of the mate- 
rials for an Exhibit of the Negro in 
Ohio at the Ohio State Museum 
which ran from the 15th of Septem- 
ber to the 15th of November. 

The program of the following 
session on Saturday morning cen- 
tered around language and litera- 
ture with Dr. L. D. Turner, of Fisk 
University, speaking on African 
Names in Coastal Georgia and 
South Carolina; and with Dr. Wil- 
son Dumble, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presenting a ‘‘Footnote to 
Negro Literature.’’ Mrs. Jane Mey- 
er, assistant director of the Ohio 
War History Commission, presided. 

In the afternoon Dr. Erie Wil- 
liams, of the Anglo-American Car- 
ibbean Commission, ably discussed 
‘*Education in the British West 
Indies’’; and Dr. Louis Kessel- 
man, of the department of political 
science of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, spoke effectively on the ‘‘Sig- 
nificance of the FEPC Movement.’’ 
Dr. W. H. Siebert, the authority on 
the Underground Railroad, pre- 
sided. The general discussion was 


opened by Dr. Sidney Terr, of the . 


Ohio State University, and he was 
followed by President John W. Da- 
vis, of West Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

On Saturday evening at the din- 
ner at the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association Dr. H. Gordon 
Hullfish was the master of cere- 
monies and other greetings came 
from Vice-President Harvey H. 
Davis of Ohio State University. 
Dean Harlan H. Hatcher, of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Ralph E. Turner of 
Yale, who spoke most satisfactorily 
to an enthusiastic audience on ‘‘In- 
tercultural Cooperation among 
Democratic Peoples.’’ 

At the ‘‘Historians’ Breakfast’’ 
at the Spring Street Y.M.C.A. on 
Sunday Mr. Harvey C, Jackson, of 
Detroit, Michigan, presided. Dr. 
Edward M. Coleman, of Morgan 
College, made an evaluation of 
William Wells Brown as an his- 
torian and Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin, of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, treated likewise George Wash- 
ington Williams. Mrs. Lucy Harth 
Smith of Lexington, Kentucky, 
opened the general discussion. 

At the closing session at the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church on Sunday af- 
ternoon Dr. Charles H. Wesley pre- 
sided. Mr. F. D. Moon, of the Doug- 
lass High School of Oklahoma City, 
spoke informingly on ‘‘A Fifth 
Freedom for the Negro,’’ which is 
published in this issue. Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond, president of Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered a timely address on ‘‘ The Post- 
war Period and Minorities.’’ 

At the close of these addresses the 
four Frederic Bancroft History 
Prizes were awarded. The First 
Prize of One Hundred dollars for 
the best article contributed to The 
Journal of Negro History during 
the year ending September 30 went 
to Dr. John Hope Franklin, of 
North Carolina State College, for 
his article entitled ‘‘James Boon: 
Free Negro Artisan.’’ The Second 
Prize of Fifty Dollars for the next 
best article thus contributed went 
to Professor Shelby T. McCloy. of 
the University of Kentucky, for his 
article entitled ‘‘Negroes and Mu- 
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lattoes in Eighteenth Century 
France.”’ 

The First Prize of Fifty Dollars 
for the best review contributed to 
The Journal of Negro History dur- 
ing the year ending September 30 
was awarded to Mrs. Esther Popel 
Shaw, instructor in the Francis 
Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C., for her evaluation of Sey- 
mour J. Schoenfeld’s The Negro 
in the Armed Forces. The Second 
Prize of Twenty-five Dollars: for the 
next best review thus contributed 
was awarded to James Egert Allen, 
an instructor in the New York City 
Public Schools, for his estimate of 
Jack Conroy and Arna Bontemps’ 
They Seek a City. 

The conference as a whole was 
considered a remarkable success. 
The sessions were well attended and 
those present said that they prof- 
ited much thereby. To the com- 
mittee sponsoring the conference 
this success was due in a large mea- 
sure. Mr. W. F. Savoy, the chair- 
man, and Dr. James H. Rodabaugh, 
the co-chairman, worked hard to set 
up an interesting program and to 
bring out the most intelligent peo- 
ple to the sessions. The chairmen 
sing the praises of other such co- 
workers as Mrs. Helen Carter 
Moses, Miss Oramay Pate, Dr. Sid- 
ney Terr, Mrs. Thelma V. Watkins, 
Dr. Richard G. Morgan, Mrs. Jane 
Meyer, Mrs. Margaret Stutzman, 
Mr. A. P. Bentley, and Mrs. Cora 
M. Thurman. 





Greetings 


HE Ohio Archaeological and 
| Historical Society is happy to 
join with others in welcoming 
you to Columbus; we are happy, 
also, to extend to you the facilities 
of the Society’s Museum, Library 
and Auditorium, The organiza- 
tion which I represent, while con- 
cerning itself primarily with Ohio 
and its citizens of the historic pe- 
riod, does not neglect the human 
story, whenever and _ wherever, 
through time and space, it may be 
traced. 
The several disciplines of an- 
thropology disclose that all humans 


of today are but varieties of a sin- 
gle genus—genus homo, and that 
no race or racial strain is innately 
superior or inferior to another in 
its overall potentialities. However, 
each racial group may have cer- 
tain valuable attributes which the 
other may lack. The dominance 
of the Caucasion peoples at pres- 
ent, particularly in the field of 
material culture, may be due to 
possession of certain peculiar. at- 
tributes, plus other factors, as fa- 
vorable habitat, climate, and natu- 
ral resources. However, no group 
has a monopoly on all the attributes 
essential to a unified world; each 
must contribute to the promised 
millennium to which all men of 
goodwill look forward. 

The ultimate amalgamation of 
the races, which some have pre- 
dicted, may not be a desirable con- 
sideration; rather, each with its 
particular attributes, developed in 
confidence and dignity, should 
stimulate the others and, in unity, 
produce a rich and varied culture 
commensurate with our fondest 
dreams, 

Realization of these facts should 
furnish all racial groups with a 


common ground for evaluating - 


their respective problems. In this 
connection there occur two factors, 
which I should like to present for 
your consideration. 

First: It should be kept in mind 
that all racial groups have their 
individual problems, but that in 
the larger picture the problems of 
a given group are the problems of 
all. In this particular meeting, it 
is natural and proper that group 
problems should be stressed and 
perhaps over-emphasized, provided 
that eventually they be evaluated 
objectively and in broad perspec- 
tive. As human beings we are, 
without exception, allies; and any 
problem which concerns one group 
becomes a family problem. 

Second: An essential to mutual 
understanding is the matter of 
perspective. We are so accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of days, 
years, the human life span, or a 
century at most, that unconsciously 
we are employing an inadequate 
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yardstick in our caleulations. We 
are likely to forget that hundreds 
of centuries were necessary to lift 
humans from savagery and bar- 
barism to the as yet not-very-high 
eminence on which our present 
civilization rests. While material 
culture has developed by leaps and 
bounds during the past century, 
the esthetic and cultural values 
have lagged behind. 

As a result of our inadequate 
time scale, we are likely to feel that 
someone should discover and apply 
immediately a remedy for the many 
evils which beset mankind today. 
With a more adequate time scale, 
and with the realization that ‘‘the 
mills of the gods grind slowly’’ 
indeed, we come to realize that with 
time and patience the goal may be 
attained. 

Finally, we may take the famil- 
iar radio slogan, make it worldwide 
in its application, and say ‘‘ Keep 
working, World; keep singing, 
striving and hoping.”’ 

This we offer you as a down-to- 
earth formula for the consideration 
of human ills, not least of which 
are social, national, religious and 
racial antagonisms. 

Henry C, SHETRONE, 
Director. 





Response 


T IS a great opportunity to be 
] welcomed to the state of Ohio, 
the commonwealth which, build- 
ing upon the pioneering work 
of Ebenezer Zane and William 
Crawford, was the first of the Mid- 
dle West to develop that solidarity 
to justify its admission as a state 
in the Union, Kentucky’s claims to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
These pioneers with undaunted 
courage and matchless perseverance 
conquered the wilderness, ad- 
vanced the Western frontier, 
tapped the abundant resources of 
this vast domain, brought their raw 
materials and later their finished 
products into the world’s market 
and made Ohio one of the wealthi- 
est and most progressive areas of 
the land. 
This material advancement, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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A FIFTH FREEDOM FOR THE NEGRO 


URING the dark hours of 

World War II the spirits 

of just men were made 
hopeful by the announcement of a 
proclamation which took form some- 
where in the Atlantic Ocean. These 
harbingers of liberty are best 
known as the Four Freedoms. They 
represent democratic ideals of the 
first rank to free men and the op- 
pressed peoples of whatever clime 
or country. 

All Americans, but especially 
Negro Americans, need a fifth free- 
dom. Without this fifth freedom, 
fear remains to haunt eternally; 
want is wild and misguided; 
speech lacks responsibility, candor, 
and intellectual honesty; worship 
loses worthy motivation and pur- 
pose. This fifth freedom is a corol- 
lary of the other four. There is no 
genuine emancipation, nor can 
there ever be any, unless this fifth 
freedom emerges. Now what is 
this which holds in wait such an 
accumulation of values for Amer- 
ica and the Negro? It is freedom 
from the inferiority complex. 

The advent of this fifth freedom 
is delayed because it is deeply im- 
bedded in the philosophy of racial 
superiority so widely extant in 
our cultural patterns of caste, class, 
and color. The institutions of 
school, church, press, theatre and 
family are in considerable collusion 
to abort the birth of this new free- 
dom for Negroes and America. 

Herein lies the greatest justifica- 
tion of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Notwithstanding the contributions 
made by the Abolitionists and lib- 
eral thinkers, the greatest hope for 
the Negro rests upon his faith in 
himself. His integration into Amer- 


1Delivered at the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History in Columbus, 
Ohio, at the closing session on Sunday 
afternoon, the 28th of October, 1945. 
Mr. Moon is the principal of the Doug- 
lass High School in Oklahoma City, Okla- 


homa, 


By F. D. Moon! 


ican culture on a basis of complete 
and full equality, rather than as an 
inferior stereotype, cannot evolve 
until the myth of innate inferiority 
is banished from the Negro’s own 
mind. This means more than words 
coined by the intellect proclaiming 
**T am not inferior to anybody.”’ 
It means believing our own gos- 
pel. What I mean is best illustrated 
by an incident which occurred in 
Oklahoma some years ago. A promi- 
nent minister was addressing the 
Oklahoma Baptist State Conven- 
tion upon the necessity of actual, 
real belief in the resurrection of 
Christ. He developed his case with 
logic, reason, and power as would a 
learned lawyer at the bar. Unlike 
many ministers developing the 
same theme, he made no eall for 
acceptance on mere, unsupported 
faith. Instead, he stressed the 
transcending need for ministers 
who believed their own gospel. 
Too few members of my race, I 
fear, believe their own words when 
they deny their innate inferiority. 
My first teaching was in a two-room 


school located in an Oklahoma vil- 
lage of about one thousand peuple. 
I worked hard and long to improve 
conditions to the constant accom- 
paniment of criticism and abuse 
from my own people. It was of no 
avail that a piano was bought and 
paid for, the old coal oil lamps 
were replaced by electric wiring 
and incandescent lights, and trees 
and flowers were planted to en- 
hance the beauty of the place. But 
alas, relief came, and how? On my 
board of education was a German 
who operated a hardware store. He 
visited the school often and, in 
time, became a strong and vocal ad- 
vocate of my ability and worth to 
the community. And then the mist 
rolled away! My people could see. 
I began to hear on the streets, in 
the Sunday School, from the pul- 
pit, and in the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, ‘‘ What a fine teacher and 
citizen we have in our school now,”’ 
ending thus, when that German 
had said, ‘‘it’s so.’’ As grateful as 
I am to the German, the thought 
has thundered in my mind down 
through the years, ‘‘What if the 
German had never said so!”’ 

Far too often, white is right and 
black is wrong, unless perchance 
white says black is right. A promi- 
nent Negro clergyman in Chicago 
had resorted, without success, to 
many devices to impress upon his 
parishioners that they should tithe. 
Finally, disgusted with the response 
received, he said, ‘‘I have tried for 
two years to make you see that 
tithing is right, but to little avail. 
I know what I will do.’’ Then he 
named a prominent white minister 
and said, ‘‘T will get him to preach 
a sermon on tithing, and, in thirty 
minutes you members will begin 
saying : ‘Oh, I see how it is now’!’’ 

To me, this state of mind would 
be less distressing, were it confined 
to the unlearned masses; then a 
high-school diploma or collegiate 
degree might symbolize the posses- 
sion of the fifth freedom. Educa- 
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tion, or mis-education of the Negro, 
as Dr. Woodson puts it, seems to 
make no such guarantee. Years 
ago, in quest of an English teacher, 
I drove more than one hundred 
miles out of my way one summer 
to interview what appeared to be 
an excellent prospect. The teacher 
held a master’s degree from the 
University of Kansas. She had at- 
tended Howard University pre- 
viously. During the course of the 
interview she was asked how she 
liked Howard. She said, ‘‘Oh, I 
simply could not stand those Negro 
professors. ’’ 

It mattered not that on How- 
ard’s faculty were the now distin- 
guished president of Wilberforce 
University, a gentleman and a 
scholar, a doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard; the capable sociol- 
ogist E. Franklin Frazier, a doctor 
of philosophy from the University 
of Chicago; Alain Locke, Rhodes 
scholar and doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard; and Charles H. 
Thompson, a doctor of philosophy 
anl distinguished son of the Uni- 
There were 


versity of Chicago. 
white scholars at Kansas Univer- 
sity and Negro scholars at Howard, 
but she ‘‘simply found it impos- 
sible to stand those Negro profes- 
sors.’’ I did not recommend this 
young lady because she lacked the 


fifth freedom. She would teach 
Negro youth but could not stand 
Negro professors. She could not 
impart the knowledge necessary for 
the fifth freedom. 

Not long ago when a principal of 
a high school for Negroes was driv- 
ing up to the Cave of the Winds, 
near Colorado Springs, he ob- 
served the highly graded roads. 
He remarked to his companion, ‘‘ A 
Negro could never build a road 
like this.’” What hope is there of 
Negro youth developing the fifth 
freedom in a school under such edu- 
cational leadership which con- 
demns to failure its own without a 
trial? 

My plea to America and the Ne- 
gro is ‘‘Know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ This, 
it seems to me, is the open door 
to a new freedom. 
would reveal that much given as 


Such a freedom ~ 


evidence of innate racial inferior- 
ity, when exposed and investigated 
scientifically, may be explained by 
economic and social factors. Much 
that appears to be racial is not so. 
This fact Negroes must know and 
believe. 

In the field of industry the Negro 
has been condemned to the servile 
occupational areas because as a 
stereotype he is supposed to be in- 
eapable of sustained effort and is 
likely to grow sleepy if assigned a 
station working with machines 
operated with a high degree of pre- 
cision. The history of the Negro 
in World War II has placed this 
story in the bag of false hoods. 

To secure this fifth freedom, the 
Negro must know first the basis 
upon which his inferiority is sup- 
posed to rest. He must be alert to 
recognize and refute inference of 
inferiority whether on the stage, 
on the sereen, in literature, in 
jokes, or in song. Charles H. Wes- 
ley is right when he says: ‘‘The 
Negro who has freed himself of a 
belief in innate inferiority has 
seen the teachings of the physical 
and social sciences distorted in or- 
der that the dominant segment of 
the American people may secure 
some justification for discrimin- 
atory policies, exclusive programs, 
and repressive activities against 
other Americans who happen by 
accident of birth to be darker in 
eolor.’’ But too few Americans, 
including Negroes, know this. They 
read history uncritically and ac- 
cept what is told them without 
questioning. 

Too few of us know that when 
the Negro was first enslaved, his 
subjugation was not justified in 
terms of his biological inferiority. 
The historical literature of the 
early period shows that Negroes, 
captured Indians, and white inden- 
tured servants were kept in much 
the same status. The innate in- 
feriority theory came to the fore 
in full sway when the Negro had 
been reduced to chattel slavery, and 
evolved to salve the conscience of a 
Christian nation. As a prelude in 
support of this dogma of natural 
inequality, Myrdal, in An Ameri- 
can Dilemma says the arguments 
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made were: ‘‘That the Negro was 
a heathen and a barbarian, an out- 
cast among the peoples of the earth, 
a descendant of Noah’s son Ham, 
cursed by God himself and doomed 
to be a servant forever on account 
of an ancient sin.”’ 

How systematically America has 
directed its economy toward giving 
an appearance of truth to such a 
face-saving and conscience-salving 
theory is best depicted in these 
words from ‘‘Man and Superman”’ 
by George Bernard Shaw: ‘‘The 
haughty American nation makes 
the Negro clean its boots and then 
proves the moral and physical in- 
feriority of the Negro by the fact 
that he is a boot-black.’’ 

Negroes and America must be 
told the whole truth. As the crisis 
of Civil War approached and the 
controversy over slavery grew in 
intensity, intellectuals were in- 
creasingly mobilized to serve the 
Southern Cause and to satisfy the 
Southern need of rationalization of 
human slavery. It was then that 
biology and ethnology were pros- 
tituted to support the theory of Ne- 
gro inferiority, thus serving to jus- 
tify slavery before the Civil War 
and the color caste system after Re- 
construction. Enemies of the Ne- 
gro left a whole crop of pseudo- 
scientific writings in the libraries 
of the nation, emphasizing racial 
differences. So widespread did this 
propaganda become that even 
friends of the Negro assumed great 
racial differences. The claim that 
Negro skulls were smaller and the 
brains less convoluted than those 
of white people was announced and 
rather widely accepted. For exam- 
ple, The American Journal of 
Anatomy, September, 1906, carried 
an article entitled ‘‘Some Pecu- 
liarities of the Negro Brain’’ by 
Robert B. Bean, a Southern stu- 
dent who had completed an elabor- 
ate study of Negro brains and 
skulls, in which he attempted to 
show that the skulls were smaller 
than the skulls of white men, and 
that the brains of Negroes were 
less convoluted and otherwise defi- 
cient. 

After Bean published his find- 
ings, Franklin P. Mall, Johns Hop- 
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kins University, repeated the mea- 
surements on many of the same 
specimens and found that Bean 
had completely distorted his mea- 
surements and conclusions. Mall’s 
exposé of Bean’s fraud set forth to 
prove biological inferiority of the 
Negro appeared in The American 
Journal of Anatomy in February, 
1909. 

The song is ended, but the mel- 
ody lingers on. Too many Ameri- 
cans still are unaware that such 
theories are relics of the dead 
past. Such ignorance of truth re- 
tards the advent of the fifth free- 
dom and imprisons the Negro mind. 

To give birth to this new free- 
dom, Americans, both white and 
black, must know that under the 
influence of anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and social psychology, the last 
two or three decades have wit- 
nessed a revolution in scientific 
thought on the dogma of racial 
inferiority. This change extends 
beyond the confines of race to in- 
clude fundamental assumptions on 
the nature-nurture question. These 
sciences increasingly give more 
weight to environment than hered- 
ity as a causative factor of racial 
differences. 

Herein lies the crux of achieving 
the fifth freedom for Negroes, in 
particular, and Americans in gen- 
eral. The Negroes’ love of westerns, 
high rate of illegitimacy and crime, 
broken homes and family desertions, 
must be taken for what they are— 
pathological symptoms of a curable 
disease in the American culture. 

The cause is environmental and 
not hereditary. E. Franklin Fra- 
zier, in The Negro Family in Chi- 
cago, shows that constant decrease 
of illegitimacy, delinquency, broken 
homes, desertion, and crime as one 
moves through each of seven zones 
of Negro life in Chicago, classified 
according to the social and eco- 
nomie status of its people. 

Certain behavior patterns at- 
tributed to all Negroes vary al- 
most, if not quite, as widely within 
the Negro group as within the 
white group. Professor E. W. Bur- 
gess, noted sociologist agrees that 
rates of crime, delinquency, illegi- 
timaey, poverty, and vice are mat- 


ters not so much of race as of 
geography. In the preface to Dr. 
Frazier’s Negro Family in Chicago, 
Burgess states: ‘‘The decreasing 
rates of the different indexes of so- 
cial problems from the center to the 
periphery of the city seem to indi- 
cate that their incidence is not a 
matter of the innate traits of the 
Negro, but are the direct results 
of a community situation. 

The fifth freedom for the Negro 
will not arrive until Negroes them- 
selves possess the type of facts 
needed to expose the popular im- 
pression that ours is a group to be 
recognized by such common attrib- 
utes as loose family ties, sexual ir- 
regularity, and excessive crime. 
Freedom comes in the knowledge 
that no such uniformity exists, but 
to the contrary, among Negroes 
prevails a variability as great if 
not greater than in the white 
group. 

Why do we make this appeal for 
this fifth freedom? Because it 
marks out a route to a new leader- 
ship willing to join a Moses in the 
will to have his name blotted out 
of the book of remembrance unless 
it includes the thirteen million citi- 
zens of color whose pained spirits 
groan beneath the awful weight of 
economic and _ social ostracism. 
Such a leadership will be evaluated 
by Negroes themselves, rather than 


.awaiting the approval of the dom- 


inant race. 

Why this fifth freedom for the 
Negro? For five years we have 
been told that a new world is in 
the offing. We are to enter the 
promised land. A slave mind must 
be left behind upon Nebo’s heights; 
only a free man and a free mind 
ean survive the Jordan crossing. 
Unless this fifth freedom comes, 
Negroes remain warped, frustrated 
personalities, circumscribed by nar- 
row provincialism. 

The story told of gold fish accus- 


.tomed to swimming in the limited 


radius of a fish-bowl, continuing 
to cireumseribe the same typical 
space, although permitted the free- 
dom of a great body of water, well 
illustrates how brown Americans 
remain behind a wall of isolation 
in the face of a new freedom, with- 
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out this mental emancipation for 
which I now plead. 

Unless Negroes themselves free 
their own spirits from the prison of 
the caste housing their minds and 
bodies, they remain enslaved in the 
face of all crusades of the founders 
and guiding spirits of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. We ourselves must 
believe and, in turn, must teach 
America, that all of God’s children 
have wings. 

This-plea for a fifth freedom is 
not narrow, provincial racism for 
Negroes alone. It is essential to 
American leadership in the emerg- 
ing world society. The full accept- 
ance of the concept of equality of 
all men is the best security against 
the destructive use of,the atomic 
bomb. Begone with these stereo- 
types and popular notions of the. 
innate racial superiority of some 
men and the biological inferiority 
of others, and there will emerge 
here a Christian democracy of free 
men. This fifth freedom would re- 
tire demagogues and bigots of the 
Bilbo-Eastland-Rankin sort from 
the halls of the national congress 
and give Mississippi respect and 
dignity. 

This fifth freedom, the non- 
acceptance of innate inferiority, for 
the Negro ranks highest. for brown 
Americans. It begets confidence 
in one’s self and his people. It 
evaluates worth by the standard of 
truth, rather than by simple ap- 
proval of the dominant race. 

The fifth freedom plays havoe 
with the vain-glorious boastings of 
national anl racial conceit, for 
these are by-products of the dog- 
mas claiming racial superiority for 
some and inferiority for others. 

Let us turn the searchlight of 
history upon racial bigotry and na- 
tional conceit. Where, may I ask, 
is Hitler’s master race? What has 
been the destiny of racial and na- 
tional superiority? What is the 
answer of history to these ques- 
tions? 

In the words of Kelly Miller, I 
answer: ‘‘Where are the Baby- 
lonians, the Assyrians, and the 
Egyptians, who once lorded it over 
the earth?’’ In the historical re- 
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cessional of races they are one 
‘*with Nineveh and Tyre.’’ Expedi- 
tions must be sent from some: dis- 
tant continent to unearth the 
glorious monuments of their ances- 
tors from beneath the very feet of 
their degenerate descendants. The 
lordly Greeks who ruled the world 
through the achievements of the 
mind, who gave the world Homer 
and Socrates and Phidias in the 
heyday of their glory, have so sunk- 
en in thhe seale of excellence that, 
to use the language of Macaulay, 
‘Their people have degenerated 
into timid slaves and their lan- 
guage into a barbarous jargon.’’ 
On the other hand, the barbarians 
who, Aristotle tells us, could not 
count beyond ten fingers in his day 
subsequently produced Kant and 
Shakespeare and Newton. 

Today, the Negro possesses de- 
moted citizenship which may be ex- 
plained by environmental factors, 
rather than race. He sees the world 
which has nurtured social and eco- 
nomic stratification breaking up; 
he beholds America and_ the 


vaunted superior race trembling 


with indecision as it holds an 
atomic bomb in its hands, which 
might symbolize either life or 
death, depending upon whether the 
decision is to move right or move 
left, or whether democracy includes 
the integration of the darker broth- 
er and the common man. 

My admonition is to believe in 
and fight for a new liberation, this 
fifth freedom, at home and abroad ; 
stand with liberal forces against 
local intolerance and international 
tyranny. In this fight for a fifth 
freedom, we must not permit the 
frustrations on the home front to 
embitter and make us despondent. 
We must believe in our own gospel 
of innate equality and in God as 
the just maker of us all. In all and 
through all, this advice from the 
late James Weldon Johnson may 
well be our directive: ‘‘I will not 
allow one prejudiced person or one 
million or one hundred million to 
blight my life. I will not let prej- 
udice or any of its attendant hu- 
miliations and injustices bear me 
down to spiritual defeat. My inner 


life is mine, and I shall defend and 
maintain its integrity against all 
the powers of hell.”’ 
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moreover, was not a one-sided rush 
toward things material. Along with 
the industrial progress came suffi- 
cient leisure for a goodly number 
of Ohio citizens to devote them- 
selves to matters of intellectual and 
spiritual value. Schools rapidly 
sprang up on the crossroads and 
with a citizenry of vision to cham- 
pion education the state stood 
among the first to establish free 
schools. Upon such a foundation 
colleges could easily build, and the 
large number of them which have 
endured unto this day is eloquent 
evidence of Ohio’s primacy in edu- 
cation in the West. From these 
seats of learning have gone poets, 
novelists, philosophers and states- 
men who have reflected great credit 
upon the state and nation. 

It was but natural, too, that the 
pioneering free Negroes and fugi- 
tive slaves in escaping from the 
land of bondage should seek a land 
widely known for such distinctive 
achievement. -The weleome which 
Ohio gave at that time was not so 
warm as it is today. In the South- 
ern part of the state had settled 
those citizens who were just as hos- 
tile to the aspirations of Negroes 
as were their enslavers in the land 
of bondage; and, being a majority 
in the state at that time, they 
spread upon the statute books of 
the state a body of hostile measures 
commonly known as the ‘‘Black 
Laws.’’ Developing in the North- 
ern part of the state, however, 
gradually eame to the front of the 
battle for freedom an ever increas- 
ing number of Ohioans who be- 
friended the fugitives, concealed 
them in their homes and by the 
Underground Railroal sped them 
on their way to Canada. While 
the forces hostile to the Negro 
finally developed into the copper- 
heads and would-be secessionists 
like Vallandingham that worked to 
disconnect the Middle West from 
the Union, the majority of the peo- 
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ple in Ohio followed the leadership 
of Joshua R. Giddings, Thomas 
Morris, Benjamin F. Wade and 
Salmon P. Chase who made a large 
contribution to the preservation of 
the Union. 

These thinking citizens of Ohio 
had given sufficient attention to the 
Negro to see in the race something 
more than the crudities with which 
slavery had marked them. Farther 
removed from the land of bondage 
and better informed in history, 
Ohio leaders, believing in the equal- 
ity of men before God, had a vision 
that all men should be equal be- 
fore the law. Such men of states- 
man-like vision had no fear as to 
the ability of the Negro to make 
the most of his opportunities. Be- 
fore these friends of freedom stood 
the irrefutable evidence of how 
black men in the South felled the 
trees, drained the swamps, plowed 
the soil and produced the staple 
upon the basis of which the civiliza- 
tion of the Southland was built. 
These liberals knew also that 4,000 
black men fought under George 
Washington for the independence 
of this country, saved the day with 
Jackson in the Battle of New Or- 
leans in 1815, and helped to expand 
this nation at the expense of Mex- 
ico in 1845-47. Friends of free- 
dom were not surprised that 178,- 
875 Negroes donned the uniform 
during the Civil War and 36,000 
of this number died in the battles 
for the Union and freedom. 

It has been fortunate also that 
here in Ohio we still find a large 
number of fair-minded citizens who 
do not suffer from the insanity of 
thinking that the Negro is inferior 
because he was not able to achieve 
as much as the white man during 
the three centuries that the self- 
same white man held the Negro in 
slavery and serfdom. Yet even 
during those dark days he made a 
record which is not to be despised. 
The Negro supplied the labor with- 
out which capital would have been 
helpless, gave the world the folk 
music commonly regarded as the 
outstanding contribution to art in 
America, preserved a_ beautiful 
folklore, and with religious enthu- 
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siasm has held to the principles of 
Jesus of Nazareth which have been 
generally repudiated by the Chris- 
tians. 

And here and there, moreover, 
stood such shining lights as Ben- 
jamin Bannaker, the inventor; 
Phillis Wheatley, the writer of in- 
teresting verse; Norbert Rilliex, 
the inventor of the vacuum pan 
which revolutionized the manufac- 
ture of sugar; Frances Ellen Wat- 
kins Harper, a public lecturer, 
moving the public with her song of 
freedom; Harriet Tubman, the 
fearless and invincible conductor 
on the Underground Railroad that 
guided hundreds of fugitives to 
freedom; and the matchless anti- 
slavery orators like Charles Lennox 
Remond, Sojourner Truth, Samuel 
Ringgold Ward, Henry Highland 
Garnet and Frederick Douglass. 
These makers of history played 
their part nobly in convincing the 
public that people who could 
achieve so much in spite of slavery 
and social repression should have 
the opportunity to develop to full 
capacity in freedom. 

Some of us are now thinking and 
some openly asserting that the Ne- 
groes of Africa when free to con- 
duct their own affairs prior to the 
European conquest did not develop 
a civilization. History on the con- 
trary, however, shows that the mod- 
ern world was civilized from Af- 
Now you are saying to your- 
selves that Egypt, the land of 
‘white men in Africa,’’ is the only 
part of Africa considered as hav- 
ing influenced Europe and eventu- 
ally the Western Hemisphere. But 
history comes again to our rescue. 
The civilization of Egypt had its be- 
ginning as that of Negroid people. 
In our: day we see Egypt and 
North Africa bleached out by the 
immigrations into and the migra- 
tions within Africa of Asiatics and 
Europeans who in recent centuries 
have changed the racial aspect of 
EKevptians and North Africans, but 
in the very beginning of things 
there Negroids had control as at- 
tested not by biased investigators 
and Nordie defenders but by the 
ruins of Ancient and North Africa. 
The representation of the people 


rica. 


in their art and the mummies dis- 
covered throughout that land iden- 
tify the Egyptians as Negroids; 
and not only the Egyptians but 
other ancient dwellers around the 
Mediterranean among the Pelas 
gians, Tyrrhenians, Cretans and 
Etruscans. 

Africa, however, is not depend- 
ent upon the record of the Egyp- 
tians to justify its claim to civiliza- 
tion. Some of those accustomed to 
deride Africa below the Sahara are 
beginning to revise their estimates 
of the contributions of the original 
Africans. We have learned that 
the Hebrews who were polytheists 
before they suffered captivity in 
Egypt took over through Egyp- 
tians, who did not accept the theory 
themselves, the African idea of the 
unity of God. This principle of 
religion is dominant in the African 
mind. It matters not how backward 
Africans may be in other ways 
with respect to fetishism they nev- 
ertheless believe in One Great Crea- 
tor, the source of all things. Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Cantor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo says that the 
institution of trial by jury devel- 
oped in Africa, and among the 
Mossi, a very ancient nation still in 
existence, there is a custom jus- 
tifying the assertion. 

A number of thinkers believe that 
Africans gave the world its first 
idea of music with stringed instru- 
ments, and most assuredly there 
is no part of the world more abun- 
dantly thus supplied today than 
the very depths of Africa. In other 
arts the Africans, when scientifi- 
cally studied, convince the thinker 
that they have reached the highest 
level. Their carvings in ivory and 
wood, and instruments made from 
metals show. beautiful design, skil- 
ful execution and a keen penetra- 
tion of nature. On the walls of 
the eaves in which the so-called 
primitive Africans lived in South 
‘Africa may be found paintings 
which would add beauty to the 
finest art galleries of the world. 
The bronze works of art discovered 
at Benin in 1896 evoked expres- 
sions of universal praise for the 
achievements of these _ so-called 
backward people. The wood carv- 
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ing of the Bakuba people of the 
Belgian Congo has won for them 
universal acclaim as masters of the 
art. In the figures of Sherbro the 
megaliths of Cambia, and the tem- 
ples of Dahomey appear further 
evidence of the striving of the Af- 
rican for splendor and beauty. In 
the imposing ruins of Zimbabwe 
the African reached a high level of 
architecture hardly excelled in any 
other part of the world at that time 
except in Mesopotamia or Greece. 
If there is anything commend- 
able in state building—bringing to- 
gether by force small political units 
to establish control over large 
areas, Africans deserve credit along 
with other rulers who have thus 
functioned. The West African 
kingdoms of Ghana, Manding, Son- 
ghay, extending from the ancient 
into the medieval and modern 
eras, were not much unlike king- 
doms flourishing at that time in 
Europe and Asia. Farther South 
developed also the kingdoms of 
Congo, Ansika, Mataman, Bechu- 
ana, Monomotapa, Angola, Lounda, 
Barotse, Baluba, Katanga and 
Uganda. Each of these countries 
had some patriot like George Wash- 
ington to assert its independence 
and define its frontiers, and some 
savior like Abraham Lincoln to ap- 
pear at the opportune moment to 
save the nation from dismember- 
ment. They point with pride to 
the scenes of decisive battles and 
the tombs where repose the martyrs 
who died for the native land. 
What became of these kingdoms? 
Why did they not continue to exist ? 
These are most natural inquiries. 
Africa suffered from immigrations 
into the continent from both Asia 
and Europe and the Mohammedan 
invasion with the slave trade at- 
tendant thereupon produced migra- 
tions within Africa and tribal wars 
which destroyed so much of the 
African culture of which we now 
ean learn only through paleontol- 
ogy, archaeology and anthropology. 
In this respect Africa followed the 
course of other parts of the world. 
A nation does not live forever. Like 
an individual born today and de- 
veloped later into manhood only to 
weaken and ultimately die so will 
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every nation in accordance with the 
law of civilization and decay. An 
establishment composed of frail 
human beings cannot escape the 
same fate. 

To underrate Africa because 
these kingdoms no longer exist 
would be a most unscientific atti- 
tude. If we discredit people as 
soon as their countries are overrun 
and destroyed we would not have 
any history to record. According 
to such a procedure we should have 
forgotten Mesopotamia, Greece and 
Rome long ago, and we would be 
turning away now from everything 
which‘ we have heretofore admired 
in Germany, Modern Italy, France 
and Japan. History would be re- 
duced to the vital present to stim- 
ulate imagination as to what the 
future may be. Man would cease 
to live by experience. He would 


live forever in the childlike stage 
and eternally stumble in the dark. 

We would not conceal the fact 
that Africa has not kept apace with 
all other parts of the world. Be- 
eause of a precipitous coast along 


a high plateau with only two large 
streams navigable from the sea into 
the interior, contact with Africa 
has been difficult. Disconnection 
from the most progressive parts of 
the world has been a great handi- 
cap. European conquerors found 
this a terrible difficulty second only 
to the fighting qualities of warlike 
Africans, 

The Europeans were three cen- 
turies trying to penetrate the in- 
terior of Africa. In this ancient 
state no primitive peoples have ever 
shown the military ability of the 
African Natives. Their military 
chieftains left a record which will 
never die. In review we see Tsinga, 
who defied the Portuguese for 
thirty years; Osai Tutu Kwamina 
who in the battle of Assamako de- 
feated some of the flower of the 
British Army under Sir Charles 
McCarthy in 1824; Gonnema, the 
‘*Black Captain,’’ of the Hotten- 
tots, who threatened both the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch; Moshesh, the 
leader of the Basuto, who outgen- 
eralled the Boers on Berea Moun- 
tain in 1852; and Chaka whose 
military machine kept the back 
country of South Africa free from 


Europeans until he died in 1828. 
Not to be despised, too, is the fur- 
ther struggle for freedom waged 
by Chaka’s successors, Dingaan, 
Cetewayo, Dinizulu, Moselekatse, 
and Lobenguela. 

C. G. Woopson. 
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and skeptical toleration, of the 
whites of that day who could read 
French. Finally, the very atmos- 
phere of the period was against 
such a publication. The gay, sad, 
romantic, or philosophical utter- 
ances of a handfull of free men of 
color, however beautifully ex- 
pressed, could scarcely hope to gain 
a wide or enthusiastic audience in 
Louisiana, the South, or the nation 
in a day when men’s minds were 
so preoccupied with Texas, the dis- 
covery of gold in California, the 
Compromise of 1850, the Dred 
Seott case, John Brown’s activities 
at Harper’s Ferry, the election of 
1860, the secessionist movement, 
and the Civil War. Nor can the 
Reconstruction years be looked 
upon as being very much more fa- 
vorable to the appreciation of this 
type of literary effort. After Re- 
construction new forces were busily 
at work reshaping the economic 
and social structure of the nation, 
and in this vast program of read- 
justment even the Creole himself 
was nearly lost and forgotten. 
‘‘During the years which fol- 
lowed the Civil War the Creoles 
were too busy with more serious 
and more pressing matters to give 
attention to the reprinting of Les 
Cenelles. They were engaged in 
fighting a hard and courageous, but 
losing battle against the rising tide 
of hate, segregation, and discrim- 
ination which was gradually but 
surely forcing them to abandon 
their privileged social and _ eco- 
nomic status as a separate group— 
a sort of third or ‘mixed race,’ 
neither black nor white—by either 
‘passing’ into the white group or, 
whether by choice or compulsion, 
casting in their lot with and accept- 
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ing the status of the Negro. More. 
over, Les Cenelles no longer repre. 
sented the mood of the Creole. Be. 
fore the war he had been gay, hap. 
py, proud of his distinctness, ro. 
mantic, philosophical, and quite 
care-free at times, but now he was 
stirred by deeper emotions and 
while he remained philosophical 
his philosophy was far more real- 
istic. His easy-going gaiety gave 
place to a militant discontent which 
was generally based upon rude dis- 
illusionment regarding his status 
in the post-war period, and which 
was often tinged with cutting bit- 
terness. The changes in his mood 
are clearly seen by comparing his 
activities and his literary efforts in 
the two periods. 


“‘Thus it becomes quite evident 
that these early Creole writers were 
not only the chronological forerun- 
ners of Negro writers who were to 
come later, but in starting with a 
comparatively light and carefree 
expression and shifting later to the 
literature of indignation and mili- 
tant discontent they, unconsciously 
no doubt, set the pattern which the 
Negro writers of a later day were 
to follow. These two groups of 
writers also had several other 
things in common. Even in the 
face of keenest resentment both of 
them held firmly to their sense of 
humor, their deep emotional reac- 
tions, and their philosophical out- 
look on life. Moreover, both of 
them show an abiding faith in, and 
a deep attachment to, the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. 
Here and there, too, one finds a 
common note of bitterness and dis- 
illusionment. Finally, the careful 
reader of the writings of the Creole 
and of the Negro cannot fail to 
note the complete frankness with 
which they write. Usually there 
was no great effort to hide the real 
emotions under a cover of literary 
evasion.. What was strongly felt 
was frankly expressed. Thus their 
writings, such as have been pre- 
served, are a fairly accurate mirror 
of the emotional and psychological 
make-up of the writers themselves 
and, to a large degree, of the group 
to which they belong.’’ 
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Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary Celebrated 


The Paul Laurence Dunbar High 
School of Washington, D. C.—one 
of the oldest public high schools for 
Negroes in the country—is cele- 
brating this year, during the month 
of November, its 75th Anniversary. 

Founded in 1870, the institution 
was originally called simply the 
“High School.’’ In 1891 the insti- 
tution was moved to a new loca- 
tion on M Street, and called the 
“M Street High School.’’ The pres- 
ent building was erected in 1916 
and named for the distinguished 
Negro poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar. 





Negro History Week 


Celebrated 
February 10-17, 1946 


Literature for the celebration of 
Negro History Week, beginning 
February 10 and _ continuing 
through the 17th, will be available 
the first of December. Posters and 
information in other forms will be 
distributed free of charge. Send 
to the office of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory your plans that you may have 
the fullest cooperation. The ad- 
dress is 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


The Citadel 


(Continued from page 54) 
detect 





where the 


Impossible to 
Citadel ended and the mountain 


began. Incidentally, this experi- 
ment is not to be recommended for 
persons subject to vertigo. From 
here the massiveness of the fortress 
becomes positively terrifying. 
Time, earthquake, and neglect 
have left their imprint on the Cita- 
del. Here and there one can see 
danger signals, which the gifted 
Haitian poet and educator, Jean F. 
Brierre,* lately called to the atten- 
tion of his compatriots. As I under- 
stand it, one attempt has been made 
to restore the Citadel, but, evi- 


4Cf. The Negro History Bulletin of 
November, 1944, for a translation of M. 
Brierre’s playlet, ‘‘Famous Women in 
Haitian. History.’’ 


dently, adequate funds have not 
been provided for maintenance. 
After all, Haiti is not a wealthy 
country, and many thousands of 
dollars would be required for nec- 
essary repairs, which would in- 
clude the construction of a road 
between Milot and tlie fortress. As 
Monsieur Brierre has suggested, 
tourists should pay a small fee that 
might help to defray this expense. 

At any rate, the pitiable condi- 
tion of our greatest monument has 
caused Louis Mercier many sleep- 
less nights. On one occasion, he 
overheard a white American visitor 
remark, ‘‘Well, one Negro genius 
may have conceived and built this 
Citadel, but white people would 
have taken better care of it.’’ This 
obviously was a superficial judg- 
ment by a prejudiced observer 
anxious to find some flaw in this 
superb accomplishment of black 
men. On the other hand, M. Mer- 
eier was more than justified in 
advocating repairs that would ren- 
der this type of criticism impos- 
sible. 

As we left the impressive Citadel 
and remounted our horses (and my 
mule), somehow or other I thought 
of another ill-advised comment on 
the fortress. In his book, Black 
Democracy, H. P. Davis had stated : 

‘* . . probably no structure in 
the world has involved so much 
useless labor and expense. It was 
never occupied, the dreaded French 
invasion did not materialize, and 
its builder gained nothing from 
the money and lives sacrificed in 
its building except personal satis- 
faction for his abnormal egotism.’’ 
It was true that Napoleon never 
sent over another army to attempt 
to re-enslave the Haitians, but who 
ean say that the construction of the 
Citadel was ‘‘useless labor’’ or that 
it merely gratified Christophe’s 
‘‘abnormal egotism?’’ On the con- 
trary, it stood, and still stands, as 
a giant memorial to the Negro’s 
determination to be free, and as an 
antidote for the discouragement 
that so often challenges the black 
man. 

‘*T’m coming back,’’ my son said. 
And though he is usually un- 
demonstrative, I saw him wave a 
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temporary farewell to the Citadel 
as our ’plane flew over that land- 
mark of liberty. 


Haiti Still Unknown 


(Continued from page 50) 
stand the influence of the French 
language and literature. After all 
the Haitian is not a Frenchman. 
The Haitian is just as much African 
as he is French. We must begin in 
Africa and find out the parts from 
which the Haitian forbears were 
brought and the culture of those 
people on the so-called Dark Con- 
tinent. A beginning has been made 
by such scholars as J. J. Audain, 
Edmond Chenet, Edmond Holly, 
Madame Comhaire-Sylvain, Harold 
Courlander and Melville J. Hers- 
kovits; but their efforts are just 
a beginning. 








isolating 
Medievalism 


(Continued from page 72) 

their day, and they must soon yield 
ground to those who, forgetting the. 
dead past, are looking forward to 
a bright future. Not a millenium 
but a time when men will become 
human; and, being human, will 
deal with human beings on a level 
lifted high above the clashes of 
those whose so-called troubles are 
searcely higher than the combats 
of cats and dogs. 

No revolution as such as con- 
templated, and none is desired. The 
men who will control things on to- 
morrow will merely take conditions 
as they are and remake them in the 
light of the new order. In this re- 
spect we shall differ in our proce- 
dure from European countries 
which, dominated by monarchical 
institutions have had to resort to 
bloodshed to effect reforms inas- 
much as change in that order can 
be effected only from without. 
Through suffrage, which, although 
denied the majority of the Negroes 
of the country, the race has suffi- 
cient power to aid in achieving 
these results peacefully, thanks to 
the leadership of liberals of all 
races who are striving to make the 
world a better place in which to 
live. 
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foreign countries outside of the British Empire 

to read that two United States Senators re- 
fused to participate in a dinner given by their own 
national party leaders because three or four Ne- 
groes were present; but that very thing, according 
to the press, happened in Washington, D. C., the 
capital of the nation when these representatives of 
the unreconstructed areas appeared at that func- 
tion. They were not so liberal as President Graham 
of the University of North Carolina who when he 
was asked by fellow citizens to dismiss a professor 
for eating with a Negro, said, “If I dismiss the 
professor for eating with a human being, I would 
first have to dismiss myself.” President Graham, 
however, represents the liberal element mainly 
along the border of the North and South. The 
Lower South will doubtless hold on much longer to 
the badges and incidents of slavery so prominent 
in its medieval culture. 

Recent history and present indications however 
show that our medieval element will gradually be- 
come isolated. The Democratic Party which the 
people of the South once dominated and in the con- 
trol of which they still figure conspicuously is no 
longer a sectional party. Liberals of other affilia- 
tions cooperate with this national organization, 
and during the last thirty years Negroes have gone 
over to this party ig increasing numbers. Con- 
stituting the voters with the balance of power in as 
many as fourteen states, Negroes have considerable 
influence in these councils and have corresponding- 
ly weakened the hold of the medieval type on the 
national party. In the proportion as the Negro 
membership in these councils increases the medieval 
procedures once dominant in political circles in the 
backward areas will decrease and approach isola- 
tion in a more progressive republic. 


[: WILL seem strange to intelligent persons of 


The United States Government itself, more- 
over, even when dominated by persons heretofore 
known as medieval in their thought, must decry 
such methods like those of the Lower South, if it is 
not to stand before the world disgraced and decried 
as unfit for the leadership of nations. With almost 
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every thinker of note saying that the present trou- 
bles of the universe have resulted from race hate 
and religious prejudice the United States can no 
longer champion the perpetuation of that policy 
within its own domain while apparently endeavor 
ing to cure the universe of such ills. It is in vain 
that we talk of these race clashes and distinctions 
as operating only in a remote district of the United 
States, for in the multiplication of the facilities of 
communication these events are made known 
abroad as readily as they are here. No one in the 
modern world lives in a corner. 

It should be noted, moreover, that this change 
is coming about not merely for diplomatic reasons. 
In the United States, and even in some parts of the 
Negro-exploiting British Empire, liberals are tak- 
ing the position that the Negroes themselves, rather 
than the fastidious descendants of slaveholders 
should indulge in snobbishness, if such a thing has 
to be. What honor can there be in being the 
descendants of slaveholders, peonists, and lynch- 
ers? Gradually a stigma is becoming attached to 
this class, and not a few persons of these anteced- 
ents are disclaiming such lineage. Ceertairily it is 
more honorable to be the descendant of the op- 
pressed than of the oppressor. How many Italians 
a hundred years from today will boast that they 
descended from Mussolini and his coterie? How 
many Germans will find it advantageous to claim 
ties of blood with Hitler and his cohorts? Time 
works changes in man’s thinking and even in that & 
of the Negro-baiting demagogue. 

In this development the policy followed by Ne 
groes has been to ignore the ravings of those who 
oppose their participation in the party in which the 
Negro-baiting element operates. These Negroes 
have shown vision in understanding that this ele- 
ment, although menacing at present, is on the way 
out of the picture. Those who welcome the pat 
ticipation of Negroes are sufficiently alert to direct 
the attention of their co-workers to the handwriting 


on the wall. Those looking backward have had 
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